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Interest in South American commerce. Commercial possibilities 
are the chief factors stimulating general interest in South America. 
Western European countries, the United States and Japan are 
watching closely trade developments there and engaging in keen 
rivalry to gain new holds and strengthen old ones in the "great 
markets of this awakening continent." In the growth of existing 
trade relations geographical influences have been prominent, and 
in considering possibilities of commercial expansion various geo- 
graphical aspects of the continent must be kept in mind. It is the 
purpose of this article to point out some of the larger relations be- 
tween South American geography and commerce. At the same time 
some non-geographical factors affecting commerce may be noted in 
certain connections in order to make clear the relative importance 
of geographical influences. 

Factors affecting the commerce of South America. Among the 
many things affecting the commerce of South America the follow- 
ing, especially, must be considered: (1) the distribution of the 
population, its density, and its character, particularly as regards 
producing capacity and purchasing power; (2) the location, extent, 
character and resources of the productive areas; (3) the accessi- 
bility of the continent and its various parts, or the influence of 
coast lines, topography and rivers on transportation facilities; 
and (4) the location of the continent with respect to other lands. 
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Certain general relations under each of these heads may be noted 
at the outset. 

Population. South America has a smaller population than any 
of the other major continents, 1 both in actual numbers (about 50,- 
000,000) and in density per square mile (about 7). With about £ 
of the land area of the world, it has not more than ¥ V of the 
world's population. The chief reasons for this lack of population 
have been: (1) the strangling effect of the Spanish colonial policy, 
by its restrictions on colonization, commerce and many industrial 
activities; (2) political instability in most of the countries for many 
years following the wars of independence; (3) popular ill-repute of 
the whole continent on account of the unhealthfulness of some 
parts; and (4) the counter attractions of vacant lands elsewhere 
(notably in the United States) more readily accessible for European 
emigrants. For the most part these retarding influences no longer 
a PPly, even the unhealthful regions being more and more circum- 
scribed as more is known about the continent and as sanitary ad- 
vances are made. It may be assumed logically, therefore, that 
South America eventually will have a population more nearly pro- 
portional to its area. That fact alone means great possibilities of 
commercial expansion. 

South America is well populated only along parts of its borders, 
while a large area, at least 3,000,000 square miles, in the interior 
averages less than 1 person per square mile. The chief reasons for 
this uneven distribution are: (1) the small total population of the 
continent; (2) the relative inaccessibility of many interior sections; 
and (3) tropical climate, dense forests and diseases to be contended 
with in other parts. The presence of hostile savages also may be 
noted as a deterring influence on settlement in some sections, though 
their presence is due largely to the factors already mentioned. If 
these vast interior areas can be populated, even as densely as the 
borders now are, great advances in commerce ought to result. 
Means of transportation are the things most needed, and, when they 
are provided for the interior sections, there will be much increase 
and spread of population. 

In character, the population falls into three fairly definite 
classes: (1) the white population, mainly Latin European, with 
smaller numbers of English, Germans and others; (2) the native In- 
dian and the imported negro population, the latter mainly in Brazil ; 
and (3) the population of mixed blood (European with Indian or 

1 Australia is not considered a major continent. 
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negro). The truly white population probably does not exceed one- 
fourth of the total; it is the most capable and most progressive 
group and is found largely in the cities and towns. Indians and 
negroes probably make up another fourth of the total, with most of 
the former in the remote places and but little advanced in civiliza- 
tion. The remaining half is of mixed blood, with the Indian and 
negro elements predominating in the majority of the group. Thus 
the larger part of the population (the Indians, the negroes and the 
half-breeds, who are mainly of native or of negro blood) are of 
relatively low order, kept so partly by their surroundings, with a 
low producing capacity and small purchasing power. Much more 
than half of the continent has almost solely this less capable and less 
progressive sort of population. Few groups are entirely hopeless, 
but fairly large numbers can be expected to advance only slowly to 
a plane where they will contribute much toward the commercial 
progress of the continent. Hence, for a good many years, effective 
peopling of the vacant areas must depend mainly on desirable immi- 
gration (chiefly from Europe) and the natural increase from the 
upper half of the present population. The extent and distribution of 
growth attained in these ways will influence vitally future trade re- 
lations. The places most attractive to immigrants, and those now 
occupied by populations largely white, have the best prospects for 
increasing greatly their commercial importance. Such places, for 
example, are found in the temperate countries particularly and in 
the southern half of Brazil. 

Productive areas. South America ranks high among the conti- 
nents in relative extent of potential productive area, for next to 
Europe it loses the smallest share of its area from aridity and from 
polar cold (not more than an eighth), and has the largest share of 
broad low plains (more than half). Actual development of these 
usable areas, however, is hampered by (1) highlands which border 
"the continent and prevent ready communication with the interior; 
(2) dense tropical forest covering about 10 per cent, of the continent, 
and mainly on the lowlands; and (3) tropical heat, annual floods, 
and various diseases, especially fevers. The productive areas of 
South America can be made to yield almost all things, but as far as 
is known, the continent is notably deficient in coal, when compared 
with North America, Europe and Asia. Some large water power 
resources offer a partial compensation for lack of coal, but ap- 
parently the continent as a whole and most of its parts never will 
feel the effects of abundant, cheap power. This defect in productive 
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areas must have a very far-reaching influence on the lines followed 
by commercial expansion. 

Accessibility. As far as mere access to its coast is concerned, 
South America is unsurpassed, for no part of its coast is truly inac- 
cessible. In general, however, its coast line is too regular (less 
than twice as long as the shortest line capable of enclosing its area) 
and too extensively bordered by abrupt highland barriers to have 
the greatest commercial value. For these reasons only a very few 
places have a combination of good harbors and good routes to the in- 
terior. Rio de Janeiro, for example, has a magnificent harbor, but 
from it a rather abrupt ascent is necessary to reach the interior. 
Buenos Aires, on the other hand, has unsurpassed ease of access to 
the interior, but many millions of dollars have been and still are 
being spent to give it a good harbor. 

This handicap of regular coast and bordering highland is partly 
offset by the three great systems of navigable rivers, the Amazon, 
the Rio de la Plata and the Orinoco, a combination which, for 
natural commercial efficiency, is equaled by no other continent, 
though the area which the Amazon serves presents many difficulties 
to general development. It must be noted also that railroad build- 
ing across the great interior lowlands will be extremely easy (be- 
cause of topography) except where the problems of the equatorial 
forest or extensive annual floods must be overcome. Neither of 
these difficulties is as serious as the general absence of fuel to operate 
great railroad systems. 

Relation to other lands. In its relation to other lands, South 
America is not especially well favored. Africa is really its closest 
associate, but Africa is the least important continent commercially, 
and in commercial progress is likely to develop along lines similar to 
those followed in South America. Hence little intercourse between 
these continents is likely. On the other side, South America faces 
only Australia, 7,500 miles away, which offers, on a smaller scale, 
about the same sort of prospect as Africa. Of the other continents, 
Europe and North America are its closest associates, and for various 
reasons the most logical with which to have trade relations. Thus 
for most of the continent foreign markets always have been remote 
and on the other side of the equator. Various lines of traffic, as in 
perishable foodstuffs especially, have felt and will continue to feel 
the effects of this situation. 

Value of commerce. The general effect of the factors noted above 
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Fig. 1 — Diagram showing increases in combined totals 
of trade of the four leading South American re- 
publics, Argentina, Brazil, Chile and Uruguay, 
from 1860 to 1890. Values expressed in 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 



has been to retard the commercial development of South America 
(Pig. 1). Commercial progress, it is true, has been relatively rapid 
in the last decade, owing largely to increased immigration, improved 
transportation facilities and the resulting internal expansion in the 
leading countries. But the combined foreign trade of all South 
American countries has not yet reached two billion dollars in a 
year. 2 This is much less 
than the value of exports 
from the United States, 
and is hardly more than 
equal to the total annual 
trade of the Netherlands. 
It should be noted in 
fairness, however, that 
in proportion to its 
size and its population, 
South America is com- 
mercially more impor- 
tant than Asia, for Asia 
has a total foreign trade 
less than twice as great 

as that of South America, while its area is two and a half times and 
its population more than sixteen times as large. 

The total trade of South America in 1911 was about $1,835,000,- 
000, made up of $942,000,000 of exports and $893,000,000 of im- 
ports. 3 The apparent' balance of $50,000,000 in favor of South 
America is offset largely by interest payments to foreign holders of 
loans and investors of capital and by freight charges paid the 
foreign carriers engaged in South American trade. This condition 
is the logical one for regions which have not gone beyond the first 
stages of exploiting their natural resources, as is the case in all of 
South America. Furthermore, this condition probably will con- 
tinue for a long time, because (1) there are large areas and extensive 
resources as yet hardly touched; (2) these chances for internal 
development will keep most of the native capital at home and attract 

2 All statements concerning commercial values, quantities, rank, etc., refer to the year 1911 
unless otherwise noted. That year was typical except for reduced shipments of maize owing 
to partial failure of the Argentine crop. Values of exports from Argentine ports were conse- 
quently somewhat lower than the normal. 

3 Statistical data have been drawn from various sources, chiefly from official summaries of 
trade for different countries, from the Bulletin of the Pan-American Union, and from the 
Statesman's Year-book. Conversion of values to United States dollars has been made on the 
basis of equivalents used by the U. S. Department of the Treasury. 
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more foreign capital; (3) government loans placed abroad are likely 
to increase, as more funds are needed for public works; and (4) 
most of the carrying trade of the continent will remain largely in 
foreign hands as long as South American capital can find investment 
in ventures more profitable than ship-owning. 

Contrasts of exports and imports. There is a marked contrast 
in the character of exports and imports. The exports are almost 
entirely products of the farms, ranges, forests and mines : materials 
for manufacturing and food-stuffs — mainly bulky commodities of 
comparatively low value for their bulk. Manufactured wares 4 are 
noticeably absent (less than 4 per cent, of the total), because most 
sections of the continent offer the people better returns from ex- 
ploiting natural resources than from factory labor. The total 
investment of capital in South American manufacturing establish- 
ments is less than a billion dollars, while the value of manufactured 
products is much less than twice that figure, 5 or probably not more 
than $30 per capita. This makes the capital invested in, and value 
of products of South American manufacturers not as great as the 
corresponding figures for the city of New York, while the per capita 
value is about one-seventh as large as for the United States in 1910. 

The sparse population, the character of much of the population, 
the lack of power resources, and the large opportunities in other 
lines of industry have kept down manufacturing enterprises mainly 
to the few basal ones which almost every region must have. As a 
result of these conditions the imports are largely manufactured or 
partly manufactured wares, of relatively high value for their bulk. 
Imports of coal and of lumber are the only notable exceptions to this 
rule. For reasons already noted the continent ought not, and is not 
likely, to develop manufactures on any large scale in the near future. 
Hence it will continue to be primarily an exporter of raw materials 
and an importer of manufactured wares. Growth of population, 
and progress in developing natural resources will determine largely 
the rate of expansion in both these respects. 

Chief products exported. As is typical of most regions where 
exploitation of natural resources is the chief kind of activity, a few 
commodities make up the major part of the export trade. More 
than 80 per cent, of the value of South American exports in 1911 
was contributed by ten kinds of commodities in order of value as 

4 Nitrate and smelted metals, are not classed as manufactured wares. 

5 The latest statistics for the leading countries, Brazil, Argentina and Chile, give a combined 
value of about $600,000,000 capital invested, and about $780,000,000 value of products. It is safe 
to conclude that the totals for the seven other republics are not as great as for these three. 
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follows : 6 coffee, nitrate, rubber, wheat and wheat flour, wool, hides 
and skins, meats, metals (gold, silver, copper, tin and platinum) 
and their ores, linseed and cacao. It is significant that only three 
of these, coffee, rubber and cacao (about 35 per cent, of all exports) 
are tropical products in the sense that they are produced only in 
the tropics. In spite of the fact, therefore, that three-fourths of 
the continent is tropical, South American exports are largely non- 
tropical products. 

Coffee is by far the most valuable product, for more than one-fifth 
of the total value of exports is contributed by coffee shipments from 
Brazil, Venezuela and Colombia. In 1911, the value of coffee 
exported (about $218,000,000) was twice as great as that of any 
other product. "Wheat commonly ranks first in tonnage (2,500,000 
to 3,000,000 tons) with nitrate recently a close second (2,500,000 
tons), while good crop years with active foreign demand make corn 
a rival of both. Brazilian coffee and rubber, Chilean nitrate and 
Argentine wheat, in combined value, made up nearly 50 per cent, of 
the value of exports in 1911. Rubber is gathered mainly from wild 
trees in the Amazon basin. The other three, coffee, nitrate and 
wheat, are produced from an area of not more than 1 per cent, of the 
continent. 7 It is apparent, therefore, that in production South 
America is still almost primitive. 

Chief wares imported- South American imports are mainly 
manufactures of many sorts. Owing to lack of uniformity in listing 
imports, only approximate values of leading imports can be' secured. 
Two classes of wares, however, stand out prominently, textiles and 
the manufactures of iron and steel. Iron and steel manufactures 
exceed 10 per cent, of total imports. Cotton manufactures exceed 
in value all other textiles, and equal about 10 per cent, of the total 
imports. For the climate of most of the continent cotton goods 
are more suitable than woolen, and being cheaper than linen and 
silk, cotton supplies the only suitable textile within the purchasing 
power of perhaps half the people. Textiles other than cotton are 
a close third, and coal probably is fourth, in value. But the com- 
bined values of these leading four groups is not more than two-fifths 
of the total. It appears, therefore, that a great many wares, in 
varying amounts, make up South American imports. 



6Unless otherwise noted statements concerning export, import and total trade include the 
trade between South American countries (intra-continental trade). Obviously duplication 
(about $65 000,000) is involved, since exports from one country appear also in the imports of others 

7 This figure allows 7,500 sq. miles for producing nitrate fields; 86,500 sq. miles for Argentine 
wheat; and 38,000 sq. miles for yielding Brazilian coffee plantations. 
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In tonnage, coal is far above any other import, more than 7,000,- 
000 tons annually being taken for railroad and industrial uses, 
mainly by Argentina, Brazil and Chile. This amount equals the 
combined export tonnage of nitrate, wheat, corn and coffee, and 
most of the coal goes to those countries which supply the heavy 
tonnage of exports. Coal is largely the incoming cargo of vessels 
which take away shipments of nitrate, wheat, corn and coffee. An 
upset in the world's coal trade, as during the British coal strike 
in 1912, reacts unfavorably on this export trade from South 
America. Vessels to take Argentine grain, for example, were not 
as numerous as usual in 1912, because without coal to carry they 
would not make the long voyage to Argentine ports. As a result, 
much difficulty was experienced in marketing the crops. The ability 
to get coal cheaply in these return cargoes is one of the most im- 
portant aspects of all South American trade. For example, Argen- 
tine railroads depend almost entirely on imported fuel (a few far 
interior lines use wood) ; and getting the crops to the seaports 
depends on the railroads. 

Contrasts between ports. These contrasts between the wares ex- 
ported and those imported lead to differences in the ports through 
which the shipments pass and in the nature of the carriers serving 
the ports. The small area used to produce the bulk of the exports 
has helped concentrate much of the export trade in three groups 
of ports — the Brazilian coffee ports, the Argentine grain and animal 
product ports, and the Chilean nitrate ports — near the producing 
areas. Some of the ports which figure prominently in exporting 
receive almost no imports except an occasional cargo lot of coal or 
lumber. On the other hand the imports, particularly of manufac- 
tured wares, seek ports which are in themselves important markets 
or which serve as distributing centers for a populous region. Thus 
leading importing points differ in numerous cases from the list of 
leading exporting ports. The importing centers are served largely 
by liners plying on more or less regular schedules, the exporting 
ports also may have liner service, but much of their traffic is carried 
by freight steamers of the ' ' tramp ' ' type and by sailing ships. Few 
South American ports handle large amounts of both imports and 
exports, for few of them serve areas which are important producers 
and at the same time offer large markets for imports. 

In 1911 there were 58 ports having a one-way commerce of 
$2,500,000 or more: 34 on the east coast (or on rivers draining 
to it) ; 18 on the west coast; and 6 on the north coast (or on rivers 
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draining to it). 8 Of the 58, more than half (32) were chiefly ex- 
porting points, that is, their shipments were more than twice as great 
as their receipts. There were 10 chiefly importing ports (receipts 
more than twice as great as shipments), and 16 had more or less 
evenly balanced traffic, but only 10 of this last group had a total 
trade of $10,000,000 or more. The limitation of producing areas 
largely to the borders of the continent and the production of com- 
modities well suited to shipment in whole cargo lots account for the 
ability to develop so many places of exportation. At the same time 
the absence of concentration of population and of extensive systems 
of internal transportation have made necessary the growth of a 
correspondingly large number of importing centers. Size of local 
population and extent of distributing routes from a given port 
influence largely its rank as an importer. 

Contrasts between east coast and west coast. There are signifi- 
cant contrasts between the commerce of the east and of the west 
coast, especially as regards value, distribution and products handled. 

(1) Greater value of east coast trade. East coast trade is much 
larger than west coast trade (Pig. 2). The tonnage of vessels enter- 
ing and clearing from ports on the west coast is relatively large, 
but mainly because nearly every west coast line vessel touches from 
six to twelve or more ports each way (for mail and passenger ser- 
vice), not infrequently doing little or no cargo business at most of 
them. The case is different on the east coast, where each line vessel 
touches fewer ports (in most cases only four or five) and commonly 
handles a good deal of traffic from each of them. Value of trade, 
not tonnage entering and clearing, is, therefore, the only fair way 
of comparing the coasts. In 1911 the value of exports from the east 
coast (about $704,000,000) was more than three and a half times, 
and the value of imports to the east coast (about $675,000,000) 
was nearly four times the corresponding movements on the west 
coast. Buenos Aires alone has a greater value of traffic than the 
entire west coast. The principal causes for this difference between 
east and west are: (1 )The west coast has been more largely cut 
off from world markets, owing to the long and dangerous voyage 
around the southern end of the continent. (2) The main products 
of the west coast, except nitrate, must be marketed in keen com- 
petition with supplies from more favorably located places. (3) The 
Andine barrier cuts down the area naturally tributary to the west 

8 The Guianas, being colonial possessions of European countries, are not included in this dis- 
cussion. 
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coast to less than one-fifth of the continent. (4) The larger part 
of this area is arid land or rugged highland. (5) There are no 
navigable rivers offering routes into the interior, and other means 
of transportation are not readily provided. For example, between 
latitudes 5° and 35° S. there is no pass across the Andes at an 
elevation less than 11,000 feet, the difficulties confronting railroads 
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Fig. 3— Map showing distribution of foreign commerce of South America 

by totals for each republic in 1911. Each circle represents $50,000,000. 

Shaded parts of circles show relative totals for 1895. 

P.=Paraguay. U.=Uruguay. E.=Ecuador. 



being indicated by the fact that the Oroya line (Peru) is forced to 
attain an altitude of 15,645 feet in a distance of 106 miles from the 
coast. (6) The railroad mileage is consequently small, being only 
1 mile of railroad to each 350 square miles of area, and much of 
the mileage, as in Chile, is parallel to, instead of transverse to, the 
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coast. (7) The population served is less than one-third that of the 
continent, and except in Chile, most of the population is living in 
the Andine Highland, in large part reached only with difficulty. 
(8) The white population in the area tributary to the west coast is 
small, while much of the population outside of Chile is of the less 
progressive mixed type or Indian. The Indians and half-breeds 
mainly of Indian blood (numbering fully half the total) do not 
represent large producing capacity or large purchasing power. 

The opening of the Panama Canal will alter one of these factors 
in a vital way — namely, access to the world's markets. This change 
undoubtedly will increase west coast traffic, but many other changes 
also must come before the west coast trade (now about $380,000,- 
000) can attain even the present magnitude of east coast trade. 
Chile contributes more than five-eighths of west coast total trade, 
and about two-thirds of west coast exports (about $196,000,000), 
partly because climate and topography have tended more to retard 
economic development in the other countries. Three-fourths of 
the value of Chilean exports are from nitrate (about $95,000,000). 
Take that trade away and west coast exports have less value than 
Santos coffee shipments. Take away the imports that are paid for 
by nitrate shipments and there is left a value of imports less than 
those entering Kio de Janeiro. The nitrate trade may increase 
much, but even at the present rate of production its life probably 
will be less than fifty years. West coast trade apparently never 
can rival east coast trade because of the limitations noted above, 
and many years of painstaking development will be needed to make 
other, more stable lines of trade overtop the nitrate traffic. 

(2) Concentration of east coast trade. East coast trade is con- 
centrated in two groups of ports (Fig. 3) : (1) the southeast 
Brazilian group, chiefly Kio de Janeiro and Santos; and (2) the Rio 
de La Plata group, the most important of which are Buenos Aires, 
Eosario, Montevideo and La Plata. Ten other lesser ports; however, 
come in the second group, all of them being exporting points to a 
marked degree, for their combined shipments are more than three 
times as great as their receipts. 

These two groups of ports handle more than 80 per cent, of the 
total trade of the east coast. 9 The leading six named above handle 
more than 75 per cent, of the east coast imports, but only about 65 
per cent, of the exports. Three of the six, Buenos Aires, Rosario 



9 The total trade of the east coast was about $1,379,400,000 in 1911 ; exports were about $704,- 
200,000; imports were about $675,200,000. Total for Buenos Aires about $436,000,000; for Santos 
about $218,000,000: for Rio de Janeiro about $130,000,000. 
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Key to Numbers. 



North Coast Ports: 

1. Ciudad Bolivar 

2. La Guayra 

3. Pto. Cabello 

4. Maracaibo 

5. Barranquilla 

6. Cartagena 

West Coast Ports: 

1. Guayaquil 

2. Salaverry 

3. Callao 

4. Mollendo 



5. Pisagua 

6. C. Buenas 

7. Iquique 

8. Tocopilla 

9. Mejillones 

10. Antofagasta 

11. Coloso 

12. Taltal 

13. Valparaiso 

14. Talcahuano 

15. Valdivia 
East Coast Ports: 

1. Bahia Blanca 



2. La Plata 

3. Buenos Aires 

4. Campana 

5. Z&rate 

6. San Nicolas 

7. V. Constituci6n 

8. Rosario 

9. Santa Fe 

10. Asunci6n 

11. Concordia 

12. Col6n 

13. Montevideo 

14. Rio Grande do Sul. 



15. Pto. Alegre 

16. Paranagua 

17. Antonina 

18. SSo Paulo 

(Santos) 

19. Rio de Janeiro 

20. Victoria 

21. Bahia 

22. Recife 

23. Fortaleza 

24. Belem 

25. Manaos 

26. Iquitos 



N. B.— Iquitos (26) should lie farther up the Amazon, just below the 
confluence of the two source streams shown. 
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and Montevideo, approach a balanced traffic ; La Plata and Santos 
are mainly exporting; while Rio de Janeiro is primarily an im- 
porting point. 

This concentration of traffic on the east coast is the logical out- 
come of the relation of these two groups of ports to: (1) the chief 
producing regions for coffee and grains and animals respectively; 
(2) the most effective systems of internal transportation, the 
Brazilian railroads (centering on Rio de Janeiro and Santos), the 
Argentine railroads (centering on Buenos Aires) and the Rio de La 
Plata system of waterways; and (3) the largest groups and densest 
settlement of most advanced populations. Buenos Aires and Rio 
de Janeiro together receive more than 55 per cent, of all east coast 
imports, while Buenos Aires alone has an import trade ($283,- 
000,000 in 1911) nearly equal to the combined imports of all other 
east coast ports except Rio de Janeiro (32 in all) and representing 
more than 30 per cent, of the total for the continent. The leader- 
ship of Buenos Aires is due (1) to the fact that it is the largest 
local market, (2) it has the most favorable position with respect to 
groups of progressive population and (3) it has the best means of 
communication with a rapidly developing, extensive interior. Be- 
cause these superior advantages are not likely to be rivaled by any 
other place, Buenos Aires bids fair to remain the chief commercial 
center of the continent. 

(3) Lack of concentration on west coast. West coast trade, on 
the contrary, is not so concentrated. The "nitrate ports" of 
northern Chile (10 in number) handle more than 60 per cent, of the 
exports from the west coast, because nitrate alone makes up nearly 
half of all west coast exports and it, as well as various other 
products (borax, iodine and some metals), must be shipped from 
these ports. The ' ' nitrate ports, ' ' however, receive only about 16 per 
cent, of the imports of the west coast, for they serve but a limited 
area and a relatively small population. In fact, except for Iquique 
and Antofagasta, the imports through the nitrate group are almost 
negligible. 

Of the 18 important west coast ports, 10 are chiefly exporting, 
4 are chiefly importing, and 4 have nearly balanced traffic. Of the 
exporting ports, 8 are in the nitrate group, and the other two serve 
the Peruvian sugar and cotton producing region. The most im- 
portant of these exporting ports, Iquique, is outranked, in value of 
shipments (about $23,000,000), by nine east coast ports and handles 
hardly more than 11 per cent, of the total for the west coast, while 
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on the east coast Buenos Aires and Santos each handle about 24 
per cent, of the total for that coast. The importing ports, Val- 
paraiso, Talcahuano, Coronel and Valdivia, serve central Chile, 
which is the most densely populated and economically the most 
advanced section on the west coast. It must be noted, also, that the 
surplus agricultural products of central Chile are shipped largely 
to the nitrate region and therefore do not figure in the foreign trade 
of the central Chilean ports. Two of the balanced traffic ports, 
Antofagasta and Mollendo, owe that condition largely to their hand- 
ling of Bolivian trade, which the railroads have focused on these two 
ports, in addition to the traffic seeking them from Chile and Peru 
respectively. Callao, the third in this group, is the outlet for a 
rich section of central Peru, tapped by the Oroya railroad (notably 
the mining district of Cerro de Pasco), and also is the assembling 
and distributing point for the most important part of the Peruvian 
population. Guayaquil, the other balanced traffic port, dominates 
the only efficient routes into Ecuador and, therefore, handles nearly 
all outgoing and incoming trade. The separation of leading pro- 
ducing areas of exported wares from the largest consuming centers 
for imported goods and the absence of any extensive transportation 
system radiating from one port to serve important interior areas 
account for the lack of concentration of the west coast trade. 

(4) Contrasts in products exported. The east coast ports are the 
outlets for extensive areas of rich agricultural, grazing and forest 
lands, but few of them are connected with areas known to be rich 
in minerals. They are, therefore, handling mainly exports of agri- 
cultural, pastoral and forest products (about 95 per cent.), in 
steadily increasing amount and variety (Fig. 4). This condition 
means, for the future, larger and denser populations, which are 
likely to have increasing purchasing power. West coast ports, on 
the other hand, are the outlets largely for arid or for rugged areas 
in which mineral deposits are of chief importance, because topog- 
raphy and climate make other resources relatively limited. They 
are, therefore, handling mainly exports of mineral products (about 
70 per cent, of total shipments). Mining regions, as a rule, do not 
develop so large or so dense populations as are found in agricultural 
lands; they are less likely to attract the best immigrants, and the 
purchasing power of the people is likely to be relatively less because 
most mine workers are wage earners instead of independent pro- 
ducers. It is also probably true that a greatly increased output of 
•most of the products handled from the east coast (coffee is the chief 
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exception) could find markets readily. It is not so certain that 
greatly increased output of several products handled from the west 
coast (as nitrate, copper, and borax) could find markets at all. 

(5 ) Contrasts in port equipment. No west coast port has any real 
dock system, although Valparaiso will have docks eventually. The 
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Fig. 4— Map showing distribution, by countries, of the three main classes 

of South American exports. Each circle equals $10,000,000. Amounts 

of less than $1,000,000 (animal products for Bolivia and for 

Ecuador ; mineral products for Argentina, Uruguay, 

Paraguay and Ecuador) are not shown. 

practice of lightering all cargoes is due largely to the following 
facts: (1) The "open roadstead" nature of most of the "harbors" 
makes the anchorage off shore the only safe procedure in the absence 
of artificial breakwaters. (2) The small value of commerce handled 
at most of the ports has hardly justified the investment of large 
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sums in costly port improvements. (3) Much value of exports 
may be handled, where minerals are the chief products, without 
much hulk being involved, and, therefore, lightering is not so in- 
convenient as would be the case in handling the great bulks of such 
commodities as grain and coffee. On the east coast, however, Belem 
(Para), Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo, Buenos Aires, La 
Plata, Rosario, Santa Fe, and Bahia Blanca have or are building 
modern dock systems. More protected harbors, more value of com- 
merce or greater bulk of goods to be handled account for the differ- 
ence. 

Chief countries traded with. More than nine-tenths of the foreign 
commerce of the South American republics is with countries out- 
side the continent. The trade which is carried on among the 
republics (about 7 per cent, of the total) is mainly the exchange 
of products of the tropical sections for products of the temperate 
lands, as exchanging coffee, cacao, sugar, tobacco and fruits, for 
wheat and flour and meats. Traffic of this sort between Brazil and 
Argentina accounts for about two-thirds of the intra-continental 
trade, but in each case the trade with the neighbor is not more than 
5 per cent, of the total for that country. For some countries the per- 
centage is higher. Thus more than 70 per cent, of Paraguayan exports 
go to neighbors of that country (in part at least for reshipment) 
largely because of its inland position. Peru sends more than 20 per 
cent, of its exports to the other west coast countries (largely cane 
sugar to Chile) because of its ability to supply them with various 
tropical products from its irrigated coast islands. Bolivia secures 
more than 25 per cent, of its imports from its neighbors, because 
adequate supplies of various foodstuffs cannot be produced on the 
cold, dry, Bolivian highland. A relatively larger percentage of 
intra-continental trade would appear were it not that the northern 
countries, importing various foodstuffs, heretofore have found it 
more convenient to secure these from the United States than from 
temperate South America. Absence of regular service from tem- 
perate east coast ports to tropical north coast points has been the 
chief obstacle, but this obstacle is likely to disappear after the 
Panama Canal is opened. 

Four countries, the United Kingdom, the United States, Germany 
and France, dominate South American trade, for they take more 
than 70 per cent, of the exports and supply more than 70 per cent, 
of the imports. Here again, however, there is a notable difference 
between the east and the west coast. About 87 per cent, of west coast 
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exports go to those four countries and 75 per cent, of west coast 
imports come from them. Much of the rest of the west coast trade 
is intra-continental. On the other hand, not more than two-thirds 
of the east coast exports and imports apply to the four countries 
named, and most of the rest of the east coast trade is not intra-con- 
tinental. The wider range of trade from the east coast is due to (1) 
the character of its products, for varied products of farms, ranges 
and forests are in more general demand than the minerals shipped 
from the west coast; (2) its better iocation with respect to other 
commercial countries, which has favored the establishment of more 
lines of regular steamship service to a large number of countries ; 10 
(3) the size and character of the population affected, for the larger 
number of European nationalities and the greater producing and 
consuming powers of this population attract more commercial enter- 
prises. For these reasons also east coast trade has increased more 
rapidly than west coast trade, the struggle for east coast markets 
is keener, and there is more to win in those markets. 

Importance of British trade. The United Kingdom has the 
largest share of South American trade, about 26 per cent., while 
the United States, with about 18, and Germany, with about 16 per 
cent., are well behind. One of the chief reasons for the leadership 
of the United Kingdom is the advantage of early start. For a good 
many years after the beginning of South American expansion, there 
was no serious competition with British manufactures, the open 
British markets were the best outlets for leading South American 
products, and with British vessels as the chief means of shipment, 
the course of trade logically was with the United Kingdom. Another 
influence working toward the same result is the large investment 
of British capital in the different countries. For example the most im- 
portant railroads of Argentina have been built with British capital 
(about £200,000,000), and this fact naturally has led to a preference 
for British railroad material and equipment. Perhaps the most 
noteworthy fact in this connection is the leadership of British trade 
in the case of individual countries, for, with the exception of exports 
from Brazil, Venezuela and Colombia, where the United States 
stands first (largely due to the coffee trade), the United Kingdom 
is first (of the four countries noted) in both export and import 
trade. This general distribution and leadership of British com- 

10 Buenos Aires, the leading east coast port, is served by some 30 regular lines (at least one 
vessel a month) plying to 18 countries outside of South America. Valparaiso, the leading west 
coast port, is served by 5 regular lines plying to 10 countries. 
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mercial activities is perhaps the best evidence of having been first 
on the ground. 

Division of United States trade. United States trade is more 
concentrated than that of the United Kingdom, with the west coast 
relatively less important in the case of the former. Thus in exports 
to the United States the east coast supplies more than 80 per cent., 
while for the United Kingdom it supplies only about 65 per cent, of 
the total. In imports about 75 per cent, of the total from each of 
the two countries is taken by the east coast. The total trade of the 
United States with the east coast (about $240,000,000) is nearly 
four times as valuable as that with the west coast. Better communi- 
cation with the east coast is one factor, but the United States market 
for east coast shipments of coffee, rubber, and hides and skins is 
much better than for west coast minerals, and the development of 
east coast districts creates a greater demand for United States 
manufactures. 

Exports to the United States. Many products are exported to 
the United States, most of them because the United States can not 
produce them as well or in amounts to satisfy domestic markets. 
The most important products sent to the United States are in order 
of value: coffee, rubber, hides and skins, nitrate, wool, copper (ore 
and metal), linseed, cacao, quebracho (extract and logs), sugar, 
brazil nuts, cotton, Panama hats and vegetable ivory. The combined 
value of these products makes up more than 96 per cent, of the 
exports to the United States (about $192,000,000) . The non-tropical 
commodities (hides and skins, nitrate, wool, copper, linseed) con- 
tribute nearly 40 per cent, of the total value of exports. Coffee 
and rubber, mainly from Brazil, contribute more than half the total ; 
so that coffee and rubber plus the non-tropical products contribute 
more than 90 per cent, of the total exports to the United States. 
Since the United States has no tropical section, and South America 
is three-fourths tropical, it appears that the natural contrasts be- 
tween the two regions have hardly begun to make themselves felt 
in commercial relations. 

Imports from the United States- The imports to South America 
from the United States make a long list, mainly of manufactures, 
because the needs of South America are complex and comparatively 
little manufacturing is done on the continent. For example, in a 
list of 60 commodities imported from the United States, only four, 
wheat, coal, crude petroleum and leaf tobacco, are unmanufactured 
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wares; and the combined value of these (about $1,820,000) was less 
than 2 per cent, of the total. The leading imports from the United 
States are iron and steel products, timber and lumber, petroleum 
products, and agricultural implements. These leading wares, how- 
ever, make up less than 20 per cent, of the total, and only a few other 
wares contribute respectively more than 1 per cent, of the total. 
Iron and steel and petroleum products are well distributed, because 
the former are needed for nearly all sorts of internal expansion, 
and the latter (chiefly kerosene) can be had so readily from no 
other source. Most other wares from the United States are con- 
fined largely to a few markets. Thus agricultural implements and 
lumber go mainly to Argentina, the one because Argentina is the 
chief farming country, with conditions of cultivation similar to 
those in the United States, and the other because Argentina lacks 
accessible supplies of good structural timber. Crude petroleum 
goes mainly to the Chilean nitrate plants to be used as fuel. Wheat 
and wheat-flour go to Brazil and the other non-wheat-growing 
countries of northern South America. Similar limitations are to 
be noted in many other cases. For most of the manufactures, 
however, there is a much more general market than the imports 
from the United States suggest, again because of the lack of manu- 
facturing on the continent. Hence it may be concluded that possi- 
bilities of expansion, along the lines already laid down, are limited 
mainly by the effects of competition from other important manu- 
facturing countries. 

Concentration of trade at United States ports. The Atlantic 
coast ports of the United States handle more than 80 per cent, of 
the exports from South America to the United States and more 
than 90 per cent, of the imports from the United States to South 
America. Pacific coast ports handle about 3 per cent, of the total 
trade, and the Gulf coast ports the rest. The chief shipments from 
the Gulf ports are cargoes of lumber from Pearl River and Pen- 
sacola for Argentine markets. The chief receipts at Gulf ports 
are cargoes of coffee at New Orleans from Brazil. Pacific coast 
shipments are mainly lumber, crude petroleum and wheat and 
wheat-flour sent almost solely to west coast markets (Chile and 
Peru chiefly). Pacific coast receipts are small, mainly ores to be 
smelted and nitrate from Chile. 

New York dominates the Atlantic coast trade, having more than 
two-thirds of the total receipts from South America and nearly 
seven-eighths of the total shipments to South America. Boston and 
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Philadelphia receive wool, hides and skins, and tanning materials 
for nearby factories, but aside from these cases almost all the trade 
is concentrated on New York. The advantages of New York as a 
distributing center account largely for its leadership in the matter 
of imports from South America. Its relation to the manufacturing 
centers of the country, the fact that it was for a long time the termi- 
nus of the only regular liner traffic to South American ports, and the 
common practice among manufacturers of exporting through com- 
mission houses, many of which are located in New York, are the 
chief reasons for its striking leadership in the exports to South 
America. The changes in traffic arrangements after the opening of 
the Panama canal are likely to weaken this hold of New York on 
South American trade with the United States, by diverting a rela- 
tively greater share to the Gulf ports. 

Conclusions. The foregoing discussion suggests certain conclu- 
sions. (1) South American commerce is capable of great expansion 
because of the vast vacant areas, with latent resources to provide 
for large increases in population. (2) The greatest commercial 
expansion is likely to be where natural conditions (topography, 
climate and resources) have been and continue to be most attractive 
to immigrants. (3) The area tributary to the east coast is by far 
the larger part of the continent, on account of the natural routes 
of communication. (4) This area tributary to the east coast is 
on the whole the more attractive to immigrants because of its 
greater accessibility, its agreeable climate over large parts, and its 
agricultural and pastoral possibilities. The east coast, therefore, 
will continue to be much the more important commercially. (5) The 
area tributary to the west coast is always likely to remain relatively 
small because the difficulties of crossing the Andine barrier will tend 
to turn the bulky products of the interior lowlands toward the 
cheaper water routes (or combined rail and water routes) to the east 
coast. (6) This western area is on the whole the less attractive to 
immigrants because of its ruggedness, aridity and greater limitations 
as relates to agricultural and pastoral pursuits. West coast trade 
may increase much, but can never rival east coast trade. (7) In ex- 
panding transportation systems to provide for further economic and 
commercial development, the systems serving the interior will be trib- 
utary largely to the east coast, for reasons already noted, and prob- 
ably will converge on the two groups of ports now most important on 
that coast, because natural lines for penetrating the continent make 
those ports the logical inlets and outlets for the best part of the 
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interior. Incidental to this development, Paranagua and Antonina 
are likely to become more important members of the southeast 
Brazilian group. (8) The equatorial section of South America 
will develop most slowly because of difficulties in the way of pene- 
trating and populating it. For this reason, part of the chief com- 
mercial advantage of the continent, namely, development based on 
tropical products, will become effective but gradually. (9) The 
continent is not likely to become the scene of great manufacturing 
industries producing a surplus of wares for export, because of lack 
of fuel and power resources. On this account it should remain, 
at least for a very long time, primarily an exporter of raw materials 
and an importer of manufactured wares. (10) South American 
commerce always will be chiefly along north and south, instead of 
east and west, lines (a) in intra-continental trade between tropical 
and temperate sections, and (b) in extra-continental trade. Of the 
two branches the latter will continue to be the more important, 
because the sources of manufactures and the best markets for raw 
materials are in the northern hemisphere. 



